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The study of Roman Law was not for practical purposes
only;   it had become an academic science, the first task of
which was to recover the exact text of the Justinianean law-
books, and to disentangle from them the later accretions
which from time to time had been necessitated by the social
needs of the day.    The completed Corpus of Roman Law
(Jus Civile) was composed of five volumes, which contained
the whole of Justinian's work.    The Digest, curiously divided
into three parts,1 occupied the first three volumes ;  volume
IV contained the first nine books of the Code ; while the last
three books of the Code, as well as the Institutes and Novellae
(under the medieval name of Auihenticum) comprised the
fifth volume, which also included some Lombard and imperial
law to bring it up to date for practical purposes.    The text
thus established,  the work of interpretation began.    The
initiator in this was Irnerius, and to him is to be attributed
the fame of the school at Bologna 2;  he had been employed
first by countess Matilda and later by the Emperor Henry V,
so that he had practical as well as academic experience.    The
method of interpretation was,  as with the schoolmen in
France, the gloss, both interlinear and marginal.    Irnerius
was followed by the " Four Doctors," who were employed by
Frederick Barbarossa at the diet of Roncaglia.3    A succession
of glossators ended in the thirteenth century with Accursius,
whose Glossa ordinaria was accepted as definitive.    The study
of Roman Law at Bologna was both scientific and practical,
for its chief interpreters were also employed, especially in the
imperial service, as practitioners, though the law they had
to administer was often feudal law.    Already in the twelfth
century the influence of Roman Law north of the Alps is
noticeable, and there too is beginning to have its effect
upon  those  whose  normal   practice  was  in   feudal   law.
But  at  this   date its chief importance was in the train-
ing it gave to ecclesiastics engaged in the newly revived
study of the law of the Church; young clerics, especially
archdeacons, were sent to Bologna to study Roman Law

1 For an account and explanation of this, see Camb. Med. Hist., Vol. V,
p. 735.

a There was a school at Bologna before Irnerius, and other places in Italy,
especially Pavia, had law schools. The great revival of the study is, however,
always associated with the name of Irnerius.